k-frot, and we 


eed, rubdown, : 


until midn 
best grass we can fin 


sleep until dawn. Then 

‘ll catch up with ’em 
“And what about th 
ens will we follow those Ae=rz 

“The dog,” Gideon sac = = 
watching, and he’s already z 
nose and the print of that = — es 
em.” 

Weil, I knew that old Gace: =—aeE 7 
about Lazarus and our muse 
that was because Yates bec > 
playing the fools when == == 
maybe, too, it was beca 


our horses. The look on Yas siee St = 
men’s faces as well, had sz 

“What?” their expre Z :2 2 ndden out, 
carrying Yates’s crude mur = zeed mule 
lio! 


ly loaded with food =u ssed in, 
=YGE keeping those scr f-bait that 
must alre i 


y be worn ost 
the : 
Little Sandy and back? 
half-bred and thorou 


the ar 


st 


mustangs like those wor 


big horses, bred right a 
lived their entire lives in prepexus 

Oh, I could hear the m=: =z Z Trouble was; 
mostly I believed they tat is, ontil I looked 
down and saw Lazarus rename soeac ssing fre- 
quently to look back and < ariably 
she flicked her ears at 
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“Don't worry, friend Lazarus. I'm gettiny on just fine—and as 
long as you set the trail, Vl be behind you,” 

Lazarus believed in our horses, I knew that—and I also knew 
that if he had been able to bet. he would have given odds, for 
that coyote dog knew a thing or two of his own. He had tamed 
and calmed that Perdy mare to a faretheewell in the corral on 
the Weber. had seen her take to him and (to me almost instantly, 
and had seen her go all the way to the 1 ittle Sandy and back, 
plus all over the landscape in between, without ever turning a 
hair. Somehow old Lazarus knew that when Perdy appeared to 
be done, worn out, finished, the little gray southwestern mustang 
had only just begun to fight. 

There was someth too—the propheey“Ephraim 
Hanks had made. I believed that, and I ty lieved just as strongly 
in the blessing my father had given me before I had left home. 


From those two sources, I knew that 


long as L did my best 
to do what was right, I would be succ 


ul in finding and res- 
cuing Steenie Bergman, And that was the rest of what kept me 
going. 

Ev 
How had t 
to be so close to the Spirit of the Lord? He had told me one 
night that spiritual abilities were like any other muscles—the 
more they 
had asked 
“Pray re 


1¢ I thought of Ephraim Hanks, I shook my head. 
e man done it, wondered? How had he ever learned 


were worked, the stro 


they became. When I 
his reply had been simple: 
arly and sincerely without just rumbling memorized 
words, Son. The Lord truly wants us to talk to Him. Then read 
some from the scriptures every day 
the Lord speaks. If we aren't f. 
words, how will we ever recog 
send us? 


th 
tu 


Just (0 get in tune with how 
ilar with the sound of his 
> the Message we ask him to 


“Finally, you need to keep the commandments, every one 
of them, and feel bad enough to want {o repent every time a 
slip occurs. Jons, most Mormon folks I know are fairly righteous. 
They are active in the kingdom and follow the Lord and His 
leaders. But hardly a one of them but doesn’t complain that the 
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heavens seem closed to them, except for an occasional dream 
or flash of i 
sir lack of ability to get answers from the 
ease in spite of their predominant righ- 
teousness, those poor souls still grasp tightly to a few of their 
favorite, howbeit small, sins. 

“But Son, they can’t do that, not and grow closer to the 
Spi: The Lord is a God of and He won’t look upon sin 
with the least degree of allowance. Nor can He respond with 
great power to a person who is too lazy or selfish to become 
really pure. That’s why He told Brother Joseph that all blessings 
were predicated upon obedience to law. The more laws we obey, 
the more blessings we obtain—or in other words, the closer to 
the Spirit we get. 

“Til tell you, Boy, the trick is to reach a point where you 
never, On purpose, commit a sin. And when you slip and do 
something wrong accidental-like, you get rid of it and cry unto 
the Lord to forgive you just as fast as you possibly can. According 
to Alma and King Benjamin, Saints who really feel this way 
have experienced what is called ‘the mighty change.’ They are 
adopted as sons and daughters of Christ, and they abhor sin 
because they have come to understand the pain that their own 
sins caused the Lord. They can’t bear to inflict any more of that 
selfishness-caused pain upon Him. You see, it has finally become 
clear to such souls that it is they themselves who drove the nails 
into the great Being who has loved and redeemed them. Do 
you understand what I am saying?” 

“I... believe so,” I told him. 

“Good. But remember, all this is just the beginning. Shun 
sin for long enough, and you wil! become purified. Become 
purified, Jons, and the Lord will give you knowledge whenever 
you call upon Him. That is called receiving personal revelation, 
and it is what Brother Joseph said we should all strive daily to 
achieve. 

“If you continue to progress, you will receive all the higher 
blessings that will be promised you when you receive your en- 
dowment. After that, as Peter says in the New Testament, you 
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will be given the power and knowledge, by the Spirit of God, 
to open the heavens and commune with the righteous hosts who 
dwel! therein. That is one of the fruits of paying the price to 
be close to God’s Spirit. 

“But for you, young man,” Eph had said, grinning, ‘a more 
important fruit of diligently seeking righteousness would be that 
you will be given power to take that sweet little Christena to 
God’s holy altar, to be sealed to her for eternity, and then to 
go forward in righteousness until you can claim her as yours 
beyond the grave. Unless you love her enough to do that, all 
this sashaying around the country makes very little sense at all. 

“From my own experience, Son,” Ephraim Hanks had con- 
cluded, “I have found that paying the price to be righteous is 
a peaceful thing. I don’t have much fear about things anymore, 
and, as the Lord promised, my confidence is waxing strong in 
His presence. In other words, | have great faith in the impres- 
sions He gives me. If you want such faith and confidence, and 
if you want the eternal rewards of Christena’s companionship, 
why, I’d recommend that you pursue the course I have shown 
you.” 

So for days I had been riding, thinking over and over about 
what Ephraim Hanks had told me. And the more I thought of 
it, the more sense it made. For some reason, though, it fright- 
ened me, thinking of putting every fault aside. I knew myself 
pretty well and was mortally afraid of backsliding. Yet I wanted 
to be in tune with the Sprit of God, and so as I rode I was 
praying almost constantly. And in spite of my self-doubts, I was 
doing my best to dredge up those favorite sins, make commit- 
ments to the Lord concerning them, and finally cast them off 
my shoulders by giving them up to Christ. 

That was embarrassing, asking Jesus to lift burdens from 
me that I had committed apurpose. But mile by mile I was 
feeling better about things, and I had no doubt that the Lord 
would direct me until I had not only found Steenie but had 
achieved my spiritual goal as well. 

“Time to walk ’em,” Gideon said as he reined his Kettle 
down. 
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I followed suit, and the horses moved slowly forward into 
the day, walking that 
resting for the mustar 
each passing minute I s 
drawing farther away. 

“At this pace, it seems like they're going to get away,” I 
finally said. 

“It does seem slow,” agreed Gideon. 

“Then why the dickens do you think we are going to catch 
the evil souls?” 

“Because they're starting to go slower than we are.” 

“What?” 

“Apparently you ain’t noticed the tracks, friend Jons. The 
two ’breds are walking quite a bit now, and back there apiece 
I saw where the splayed-hoofed horse had stumbled. And it 


t-footed walk that Gideon said was a 
But I hated that slow walk, for with 
ed to see Steenie and her abductor 


ract PP any owes re ake 
rock see any sweat streaks 


1t tror 


on your Perdy mare?” 
Silently I shook my head, for there were none. Reaching 


ly’s neck, and then I felt back 
along her flanks. No moisture —o 
mare could do y 
a real sweat. 

“She’s dry,” Gideon affirmed. “But if we were to ride up 
to the splayed-hoofed horse, or to the "breds, we'd see plenty 
of sweat, as well as flecks of foam at their mouths and plenty 
of energy w, you can bet that all 
jaded. Besides, the two ’breds, 
least, ha 1 fed on ric d and consequently are over- 
weight with hot flesh. Not so with Kettle and your mare. That 
gives our horses more pure endurance, you can bet on it. 

“Another thing. When a man’s being chased, or sometimes 
even when he just thinks he is, he doesn’t cogitate right. That’s 
what guilt does, for guilty men run even when no one’s behind 
them. A guilty man rides his horse too hard and has to stop too 
often to breathe him. Doing that, he takes too much out of his 
horse too early. 


an even warmth. My Perdy 


t she was doing all day without working up 


“The way we ride may be slower, but it is also steadier and 
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goes on for longer hours. Those fellers started a good twenty 
hours ahead of us—but Son, these tracks in the trail today are 
fresh, and I'd say we’re less than six hours behind them now. 
Gideon paused for a long moment and then concluded. “Ail 
same,” he muttered, “those horses’ll be something to beat. 


Both "breds. Never know just what they've got left when the 
finish line’s in sight.” 

Sometime later, with me still worrying over Gideon’s last 
unencouragi in his mind had given 
ge along the reins. 


g statement, the time cloc! 


its silent signal, and he relayed the mes 
Kettle-belly had picked up to a mile-cating fox-trot, and without 
thought I had urged my Perdy mare to the same gait. 

We had followed the Green River south until it had drifted 


off to the east, and then we left the river and made our way 
over the Uintah Mountains. That was cold country—cold but 


Reecalt 2 


the hidden lakes and vast stands 
of timber. There was a little snow up high, but nothing fresh, 
and it served only to highlight the tracks we were following. 

Our only as at Iron Springs, and it had been 
a cold one, all right. | had fussed a little about it, and Gideon 
had scornfully tossed another log onto our fire. 

“Shallow xv minds freeze first,” he had 
growled, and I had said no more about the cold. 

From Iron Springs the had led down Hole-in-the-Rock 
d out into the v ad barren country to the south, 
t wasn’t really ba for the country was much like 
i valleys, flat tablelands, and in- 
vas also a dry country, but the 
1g—and water, at least during 
» in many of the usually empty 


beautiful—and I marve 


high-up camp ¥ 


rivers and sha 


ing — sage-cover 


the carly 


arroyos. There were also seeps and freshwater streams, and the 
ked the best of these on his map. But the 
men we followed had known of these as well, so Gideon and I 
had only to keep to the trail they had laid out for us, and we 
had no trouble. 


trade ates had ma 


It was nearly noon when my Perdy mare raised her head 
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Historical Note 


The Utah.War, during w hich our story takes place, is one 
the least under t understood but most fascinating episodes in Mor- 
and At nerican, i, history, It pitted against each other two 

c to finish, should have been united. One 


to Mint 


Saints is that the nation known as the 
Stat tes of America was raised up by the hand of God. 
Mormons believe that those who founded this nation were in- 
‘red and that the Constitution they framed is an inspired 
document, The Mormons, who had been driven irom Illinois in 
1846 to settle in the valley of the Great Salt Lake a year later, 
strongly believed this. In the West they were no longer part of 
any state in the Union, but they had no desire to break off from 
the United States. majority of them were American citizens, 
and they wanted to remain such, 
Therefore, less than two years after they first moved into 
the Great Basin, the Mormons organized a provisional state 
government and applied for statehood as the State of Deseret. 
However, for a host of political reasons, Congress rejected their 
application, ignored their protests, and organized the Territory 
of Utah instead. 

With a territorial government, the Mormons did not have 
the right to elect their own officials. Instead, these offices were 
to be filled by appointments made by the president of the United 
States. 
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President Millard Fillmore, acting upon the advice of Colo- 
nel Thomas L, Kane, an influential non-Mormon friend of the 
Latter-day Saints, appointed Brigham Young as governor of the 
territory. However, the president filled a number of important 
but lesser offices with politicians from the eastern states. Some 
of these men had a true desire to serve the people, but many 
more had their own selfish political ambitions in mind, and they 
made no attempt to understand the Saints. 

Soon after arriving in Utah, three of these men, Chief Justice 
Lemuel! H. Brandenbury, Associate Justice Perry E. Brocchus, 
and Territorial Secretary Broughton D. Harris, left the territory, 
angry that the people had not willingly accepted them, and 
returned to the East, where they spread false reports about the 
Mormons in Utah. Called by the Mormons and the Eastern 
press the Runaway Officials, these men claimed, among other 
things, that they had been compelled to leave Utah because of 
the lawless and seditious acts of Brigham Young. 

Daniel Webster, U.S. secretary of state, investigated, de- 
termined that the allegations were false or immaterial, and or- 
dered the three to return West. They refused and resigned, and 
the issue was dropped. 

Meanwhile, the biggest political issue of the 1850s was the 
question of how much control the federal government should 
have in determining the domestic affairs of the territories. The 
issue almost split the Union in the decade before the Civil War. 
According to the Missouri Compromise of 1820, Congress had 
the authority to decide whether or not slavery could exist in a 
territory, After a bitter debate in Congress in 1854, this law was 
replaced by the Kansas-Nebraska Act. According to this new 
law, pushed by Stephen A. Douglas and the Democrats, Con- 
gress had no right to decide whether slavery could exist in a 
territory; only the people living in that territory could decide 
the issue by popular vote. This was called “popular sovereignty,” 
and, though opposed by many, it became law. 

Many of the law’s opponents linked it with the Mormons 
and their practice of plural marriage. They hurled this argument 
at the Democrats: “If the people of Kansas can decide by pop- 
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avery is legal 


restion abot 


then surely the Mormons can decide 
lygamy by popular vote.” Of course, 


veamy, so the argument was very powerful. 

The ‘Republi an Party, organized in 1854, opposed the ex- 
tension of slavery into the territories and felt that Congress 
should have power to make slavery illegal. In 1856, when they 
ran John C. Fremont for the presidency, this was a major plank 
in their platform. James Buchanan and the Democrats, on the 
other hand, supported popular sovereignty. 

To further their cause and to make slavery appear even 
worse, crafty Republicans determined to link slavery with po- 
lygamy in the minds of the people. Most Americans already 
considered polygamy a terrible sin, and if it could be linked, in 
the public eye, with slavery, then both would be made to appear 
more evil. Consequently, in almost every Republican rally that 
year, there were banners that read, “The abolishment of slavery 
and polygamy; the twin relics of barbarism!” 

In spite of these contiguous contamination tactics, the Dem- 
ocrats won the election, and James Buchanan was elected pres- 
ident of the United States. However, many times he was accused 
d encouraging the immoral (as they viewed 
ice of polygamy. This no doubt rankled James Buch- 


by others of aidins 
it) prac 
an. 
Meanwhile, those appointed to replace the Runaway Offi- 
s proved to be better men than their predecessors. As a 
result, there was little conflict between the Mormons and the 
federal officials between 1852 and 1855. This situation changed, 
however, when two new judges were appointed in 1855. One of 
these was Judge William W. Drummond, and the other was 
Judge George P. Stiles, an apostate Mormon. 
When Drummond, a heavy drinker, an avowed agnostic, and 
a user of vile and profane language, arrived in Utah, he intro- 
duced the woman with him as his wife. Often she even sat with 
him on the bench. Soon, however, it became known that his real 


with him was a 
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igainst the “immoral” practice of polygamy, the Mormons were 
outraged, and they let it be known. 

Finally driven to resignation, Drummond returned to the 
Fast in a huff in the spring of 1857, soon after James Buchanan 
took office. Upon his arrival, Drummond made a number of 
gainst the Mormons. Among other things, 
he accused them of wholesale murder, immorality, and rebellion 
against the United States. 

At the same time, Judge Stiles forwarded to Washington an 
affidavit affirming many of Drummond’s charges. Thomas S. 
Twiss, U.S. Indian agent on the Great Plains, felt that the Mor- 
mons were gaining too much influence among the Great Plains 
Indians, so he also wrote and complained. And finally W. M. F. 
Magraw, a government mail contractor who had been underbid 
by the Mormons and was angry at them for getting the mail 
from him, wrete Buchanan and made other false 


serious allegations 


charges. 


Newspaper editors, knowi 


that anything abut polygamy 
gerly seized upon these false 
ports and published them as the true state of affairs in Utah. 
Some of their stories were outright fabrications, and others were 
reatly exaggerated. (For example, see the various issues of the 
New York Daily Times of May 1857.) In this manner, fuel was 
heaped upon the fires of public opinion, which were already 
burning against the Saints. As a result, the American public was 
aroused nst the “wicked.” “immoral,” and “rebellious” 
Mormons, and there was a popular clamor in the North for the 
government to do something about the “Mormon problem.” 
In the eyes of many aroused Americans, President Buchanan 
was neither acting fast enough nor decisively enough in dealing 
with the Mormons. This view was exemplified by a letter that 
“Amicus Curia” wrote in 1857 to the editor of the Daily Times. 
Published on the front page on May 27, 1857, the writer says: 
“Had Fremont been elected, with his anti-polygamy plank in 
his Presidential platform, you would have seen General Harney 
out as far as Fort Kearny, a distance of full three hundred miles, 
with the proper antidote for Mormonism, and a prompt and 


or the Mormons was “hot copy.” & 
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efficient man en route for Utah to ease GOV. YOUNG of his 
Gubernatorial honors; but for fear of displeasing the Mor- 
mons... the whole summer will be spent in talk and... feeble, 
undecided action. ... Have not the American people the right, 


and is it not their . to demand speedy and decided action 


on this vital subject? 
Another writer, in the Santa Fe Weekly Gazette, stated: ‘“Re- 
ous fanaticism, when excited and aroused, is the blindest 
vecies of madness, and is regardless of consequences.... 
e may regret the loss of life that is likely to follow this 


Sj 
While 
madness, of these deluded people, yet we cannot but regard 
1g to the cause of truth, for it must result 
5 The day 


ion as a bless 


in their e 
of doom of Mormonism, we trust, is fast approaching. 

Of course, the Mormon editors lashed back as best they 
could. George Q. Cannon, editor of the Western Standard in 
California, wrote: ‘“The editor of the Heraid deceives himseif 
| those who believe what he writes, when he says that ‘the 
s of Mormonism at Salt Lake are numbered.’ The cannon 


inction as a people in the United States. ... 


2 not cast, the powder and ball not manufactured, nor the 
men to use them cither born or conceived, that will destroy 
‘Mormonism.’ Mark our words gentlemen, it will live, though 


all earth and hell array themselves against it.” 
Goaded by these and other statements. and pressures, Pres- 


21 


m Stiles, Magr : A i 
| charges at face value, mobiliz )0 troops of the United 
ites Army, and appointed a non-Mormon, Alfred Cumming 


i Georgi 
In July, th st troops left Fort Leavy 

to Utah, acti g officially as a posse comitatus to see that Cum- 
ming was properly installed as governor, to preserve the peace, 
and to see that all federal laws were obeyed by the “rebellious” 


wernor of Utah. 
i nworth on their way 


Mormons, 
However, Buchanan did not inform Brigham Young that he 


had been replaced as governor, nor did he inform the Mormons 


that he was sending an army west. In fact, he canceled the mail 


lg ar 
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contract to Utah in a deliberate attempt to prevent the Saints 
from knowing that an army was coming, or why. 

With no news but rumors being brought to Utah by returning 
missionaries and incoming emigrants, the Mormons were left 
ret out the facts of the government expedition for them- 
7 quickly learned about it, but it was much more 
difficult for them to ascertain why the army was coming. 

Because of previous experience with murdering, ravaging, 
raping, and pillaging mobs in Ohio, Missouri, and Illinois, the 
Mormons naturally expected the worst. They had been driven 
from state to state before, even by official armed state militias, 
and so this threat from the national government was looked 
upon as the final, ultimate mob. Consequently, the Saints de- 
termined to prevent the army from entering the Valley, at what- 
ever the cost. ; 

Historian Leonard J. Arrington writes: “The territorial mi- 
litia, which was called the Nauvoo Legion, was mustered into 
full-time service under the leadership of General Daniel H. 
Wells. This force, consisting of about 3,000 men, was the kind 
of citizen army that younger officers were inclined to belittle, 
but which the old professionals never took lightly. As a later 
observer wrote, it was an ‘uncouth, undisciplined, and ragged 
set of men,’ with ‘every variety of weapon known to civ 
i ’ but it was a group, which in its own habitat, fightin 
s and families, could be ferocious and deadly.” 

Engaging in guerrilla tactics, the Mormons barricaded Echo 
nyon and annoyed and hindered the army in every way pos- 
nie. Under explicit orders to engage in no pitched battles, 
groups of Saints destroyed bridges, burned army wagons and 
supply trains, stampeded and took to the Valley herds of gov- 
ernment animals, and burned the grass on the prairies. Without 
killing or wounding a soldier, they prevented them from entering 
the colonized part of the territory, forcing the army to spend 
the winter on Black’s Fork, near Fort Bridger. 

Men such as Orrin Porter Rockwell, Colonel Robert T. 
Burton, Major Lot Smith, and Major Ephraim Hanks led these 
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he accounts it our story are taken from their personal 


ii was a ff 


iime for the army. Colonel Alexander 


(known as “the Old Woman 
mand, was nevertheless 
reports of Mormen pre 


*), who was never officially in com- 

all alone at the front. Concerned by 
parations for war; beleaguered by the 
guerrilla fighters who were constantly harrassing his troops, de- 
stroying his supplies, and stealing his animals; and pushed by 
. Alexander finally decided that the saf- 
est and surest way into the valley was to avoid Echo Canyon 


in]subordia 


Accordingly, under Jim Bridger’s direction, he pushed up 
Ham’s Fork, intending to come around and down by the Bear 
River. But the command, not moving fast enough, finally bogged 
down as the weather turned foul and then worsened. Numerous 
accounts of dying animals and struggling soldiers bear evidence 
to the trial Colonel Alexander and his men endured just getting 
back to where they had started. And they had lost an entire 
month going absolutely nowhere. At this point, Albert Sydney 
Johnston finally arrived to take command, and the only thing 
eft for this angry commai.der to do was to order his frustrated 
and exhausted men into winter quarters. 

The Mormons, with the help of their God and his weather, 
had obviously won the first round. 

The only soldier allowed to enter the Valley i 


Li 
Captain Stewart Van Vliet, who came to arrange for supplies 
for the advancing 


army. Courteously received by Brigham 
he could no suitable answer as to why the army 
oming. Hence the Saints were even more convinced than 
ever of the “mob” intentions of the army. 

But though Van Vliet’s mission failed there, it was a huge 


success in another way. The captain, after spending several days 
carefully observing conditions in Utah, came away convinced 
that the Mormons were a good but misunderstood people, not 
guilty of the crimes charged against them. He was also convinced 
that the army could not beat the Mormons at war in their own 
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mountain strongholds. Headir , he expressed these views 
freely, and word of them began to spread. 

President Buchanan had been riding high on the tide of 
public opinion when he called out the troops to go west, but he 
soon learned that public opinion is capricious and unpredict- 
able. When by winter the-army hadn’t accomplished anything 
but the spending of huge amounts of money and being embar- 
rassed by a ragtag militia, the American taxpayers began to 
squirm uncomfortably. Shortly, after further “reflection,” influ- 
ential Americans began to publicly criticize the government for 
sending an army west in the first place. 

By January of 1858, congressional leaders and newspaper 
editors had taken up the cause and were pressuring the leaders 
of the government to end the “war” and the resultant waste of 
money and manpower. President Buchanan, acutely aware of 


the t in public opinion, began looking for an easy but re- 
spectable way out of the mess he and others had created. 


At this point Colonel Thomas L. Kane, still the Mormon’s 
friend, was asked by a messenger from Brigham Young to go 
to Washington to speak to Buchanan in the Saints’ beha If. Find- 
the administration anxious: to get the whole affair settled 
amicably, Colonel Kane left Washington and came to Utah via 
the isthmus of Panama and California. There he explained to 
the Mormons that the army was not to be a mob but was sent 
1s an assurance that Alfred Cumming would be accepted as 


govern 
Meanwhile, Governor Cumming and the other federal ap- 
pointees had spent the winter with the army at their temporary 
ed Camp Scott, near the remains of Fort Bridger. 
ot a comfortable camp, and it was described by Charles 
‘Rather tough times now, not enough to eat and blest 
with a ravenous appetite: Intensely cold weather, Sentinels have 
to be relieved every hour to keep from being frost bitten, as it 
is, when they come off post, they look like venerable patriarchs, 
their breath being frozen in their beards, eyebrows and even 
yelashes. When we are not on guard, six or cight of us have 
ake a wagon and go out daily to the Cedars about four miles 
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from Camp and haul in a load of wood by hand (because the 
animals are gone to Henry’s Fork for forage).” 

After meeting with the Mormons in Utah, Colonel Kane 
sped east to meet with Governor Cumming; and at the Colonel’s 
request, Cumming came back to Utah with him. 

Alfred Cumming was surprised at what he found. Not only 
were the vast majority of the Saints a sincere, devout, and or- 
derly people who wanted only to be left alone in peace, but they 
were willing to abandon their homes, burn everything, and move 
south rather than turn their belongings over to the army 

In fact, even while he watched, all Mormons living fr 
Lake City north were actually leaving. More than thir 
thousand men, women, and children ultimately packed their 
things into wagons and headed south, some to Provo and other 
Utah County areas, and others even farther south. Their aban- 
doned homes, with straw piled high against them, awaited the 

orch should Albert Sydney Johnston’s army force its way into 
the Valley, and Governor Cumming was astounded to see this. 
Finally, he was also astounded to discover that the Mormons 
sre perfectly willing to accept him as their governor and would 
e him every iota of respect that he actually earned and de- 
d. 
While these things were happening in Utah, — to 
the “war” continued to grow in the . More and more 
becoming obvious that the war was politically and ec 
motivated and had very little to do with the Mormons. 
schemer in this was Secretary of War John B. Floyd, an a 
secessionist who used the facade of a Mormon rebellion to 
scatter U. S. forces and arms preparatory to the impending Con- 
federate Rebellion. Further, in later Congressional investiga- 
tion, it was shown that he, in cahoots with William H. Russell 
of the firm Russell, Majors and Waddell, had defrauded the 
government and others of over $7 million in connection with 
the freighting of military goods to the West. Truly was it called 
a “contractor’s war.”’ Under an increasing barrage of criticism 
from all sides, and before he had received Governor Cumming’s 
report, President Buchanan appointed a peace commission to 
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go to Utah carrying a proclamation of pardon. This proclama- 
tion stated that though the Mormons were guilty of treason and 
sedition, all would be pardoned who would submit themselves 
to the authority of the federal government. 

The Mormons, always sustaining the Constitution and the 
government, laughed this document to scorn. Yet Brigham 
Young and the other leaders, anxious to end the conflict, saw 
the value of it. Knowing that it was the administration’s attempt 
to save face, and knowing too who his own people really were, 
Brigham Young signed it. In doing so, he said: “As to the gentle- 
men Commissioners, they have no power to investigate the past, 
but (are) to inquire if we will submit to the constitution and 
laws of the United States. We always have, and always expect 
o. I have no (reputation to uphold) —no pride to gratify—no 
vanity to please. If a man comes from the moon and says he 
will pardon me for kicking him in the moon yesterday, I don’t 
care about it, I'll accept of his pardon.” (Comprehenstve History 
of the Church 4:433.) 

Meanwhile, the move south continued, ultimately lasting 
from March until about the middle of May. Governor Cumming, 
on one trip south with Brigham Young, passed about 800 wagons 
in one day. “Is there not some way to stop the moving?” he 
asked the Prophet, to which Brigham Young replied that if the 
troops were withdrawn from the territory, the people would 
stop moving. 

John R. Young, who was returning to Utah from a mission 
to Hawaii, described the move south as follows: 


At Parowan, two hundred miles south of Salt Lake City, 
we encountered a scene that I shall never forget. I remember 
distinctly the “Exodus,” as it was called, from Nauvoo, when 
sixteen thousand souls left their homes and commenced that 
marvelous journey of fourteen hundred miles to the unknown 
valley of the Salt Lake. But that exodus was like a small rivulet 
by the side of a mighty river when compared with the thirty- 
five thousand men, women and children that we now met in 
one continuous line of travel. 

Horses, oxen, and cows were harnessed or yoked to wag- 
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ons and carts; and one family by the name of Syphuis, was 
ects on a handcart drawn by a pair of yearling 


xed along as merrily as if 


hildren wa 


: each family moving its little bunch 


ws and f ep, and all starting on the journey to 
Sonora, in Mexico, or some other pla 

At times we were compelled to drive our wagon for miles 
outside the beaten road, everywhere hearing and seeing evi- 
dences that increased my gentile companion’s wonderment of 
marvelous power held by Brigham Young over this people. 


A pioneer teenager penned the following description: 


We packed all we had into father’s one wagon and waited 
for the command to leave. At night we lay down to sleep, not 
knowing when word would come of the army which we thought 
was coming to destroy us. ... There were seven of us children 
in the family. 

We put away all our playthings, for the days found us so 
frightened that all we did was follow father and mother from 


and a look of cheer. One morning father told us that we 
leave with a large company in the evening. He said little more. 
There were packing and the making 

Along in the middle of the day fathe 
n all the rooms and I he y 
hter, this house has sheltered us, it s! 
I did not understand hi we 
out of the yard and joined all the other people on the m 
ad I learned for the first tin 
approaching arm 
That night we camped on Willow Creek in the south end 
of the valley, and at ten o'clock every soul with bowed head 
knelt in prayer to God. As I dropped to sleep I heard my 
mother whispering that the Lord had heard our prayers and 
that our homes should not be burned. I cried and cried, but 
at last I dropped to sleep. 


of breac 


the peoy 


There is no doubt that it was a trying and uncertain time 
for the Saints. Many truly struggled, but others were full of faith 
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and gave the army very little attention. John Pulsipher recorded 
in his diary: 


The U.S. army East of us have wintered very well, & are 
threatening to come upon us & make a final end of all that 
will not join them. Truly this is a trying time — Destruction 
stares us in the face which every way we turn—They that have 
not the Holy Ghost the Comforter in them, are beginning to 
tremble. The prophet Brigham is as calm as if there was no 
danger—says move South and see the Salvation of Ged. And 
almost the entire people say Amen to it & are as happy as 
were the children of Israei led by Moses, anciently when they 
passed thro the red Sea. 


So the Saints went south, difficulties were finally ironed out, 
and, as a final agreement between the peace commissioners and 
the Mormons, the army was allowed to come into the Valley. 
Accordir ment, t pass through the city 
unmolested, providing that they not stop and that they camp at 
least forty miles away. The commission forwarded a letter to 
that effect to General Johnston, who, upon receiving the news 
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‘took off his hat with the insignia of a general on it, threw it 
on the ground, stamped on it, and said: ‘Damn such a govern- 
ment. Here we starved and froze all winter, and now that we 
have these (Mormons) right where we want them, they are going 
to get off without shedding one drop of blood. Damn such a 
government.’ ” 


Nevertheless, on June 26, 1858, the army finally, and very, 
very peaceably, entered Salt Lake City. A correspondent for the 
Atlantic Monthly, traveling with the army, described the scene 
follows: “It was one of the most extraordinary scenes that 
urred in American history. All day long, from dawn 
until after sunset, the troops and trains poured through the city, 
the utter silence of the streets being broken only by the music 
of the military bands, the monotonous tramp of the regiments, 
and the rattle of the baggage wagons. ... The stillness was so 
profound that during the intervals between the passage of the 
columns, the monotonous gurgle of the city creek struck every 
ear.” 
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And gentile editors back East, watching the unfolding drama 
“ment, made such comments as: 


with ama 


r opinions may be of Mormon morals and 
Mormon manners ¢ can be no question that this voluntary 
idonment of forty thousand people, of homes created by 
nderful industry in the midst of trackless wastes, after years 
irdships and persecution, is something from which no one 
i particle of sympathy with pluck, fortitude and con- 
withhold his admiration. Right or wrong, sincerity 
attested is not to be sneered at. True or false, a faith to 

son nen and women prove their loy 1 


aban 
homes to plunge with women and children into a w 
derness to... they know not where, they give a higher proof 
of courage than if they fought for them. 


Thus concluded the Utah War. As historians Richard D. 
Poli and Ralph W. Hansen put it, at an estimated cost of be- 
20 million and 40 million dollars, the United States Army 
{ field experience and lessons in geography. The freight- 
firm of Russell, Majors and Waddell made enough profit to 
become objects of later Congressional investigation. With 
nan’s Blunder,” the Democratic administration compli- 
cated its already difficult political situation, and Buchanan 
ended up Serving only the one term. And while Alfred Cumming 
governor of Utah Territory, Brigham Young remained 
f the people. 

Though Jn Search of Steenie Bergman, set in the midst of 
this c mnflict, is ernie we used accurate historical information 
Ephraim Hanks’s exploits, spiritual and 
are ‘documented in his biography, listed below. Lot 
Smith’s adwentires w ere also recorded by himself and published 
rs later. 


“Buch 


An interesting verification of Lot Smith’s account is given 
by William F. Cody, who later became famous as Buffalo Bill. 
In 1857, at twelve years of age, he was a qualified teamster but 
had had to secure his mother’s permission to travel west with 
Lew Simpson. His account in The Great Salt Lake Trail of Smith’s 
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capture of the government train is fascinating and adds the 
detail that Smith had earlier traveled with the train for a few 
days, posing as a teamster. Cody also recorded that he admired 
the Mormons for their pluck. 

Orrin Porter Rockwell led the first raid on the troops at 
Pacific Springs, which failed only when the bell mule got caught 
in the brush. And, with the exception of the Mountain Meadows 
Massacre, which is not part of this story, the shooting in Echo 
Canyon took one of the only two lives lost by bloodshed during 
the war. The other life, that of the trader Yates, was apparently 
taken by Bill Hickman somewhere near the head of Echo Can- 
yon. Dan Jones verified this murder, and his statement is pub- 
lished in Forty Years Among the Indians, also listed below. 

In the Valley, weapons and munitions factories flourished 


_as described, and martial law kept people from traveling freely 


in the mountains, Emigrants, who literally traveled westward 
side-by-side with the government trains and troops, pushed 
ahead and arrived in the Valley early, and the songs recorded 
in our story are two of the many that were sung by the two 
factions. 

Slave trading between the Indians and the Mexicans was a 
terrible problem for Brigham Young and the Mormons during 
the early years of Utah, and President Young finally pushed a 
aw through the territorial legislature, making it illegal for Mex- 
an traders to even enter the ter y. It is unknown whether 
or not any Mormon women or children were ever sold into 
slavery, but not a few vanished at the hands of Indians, and 
their whereabouts was never again discovered. It is very possible 
that these became slaves. 

Finally, it was quite s 


rprising for the authors to discover 
that the Saints, in their journals and other writings, called the 
government by the sobriquets “uncle” and “uncle Sam.” We 
had assumed this to be a more recent appellation and so have 
no idea where it actually originated. 

Our research led us to many sources, and for the conve- 
nience of the reader who may wish to pursue-further study of 
the Utah War, they are listed below. 
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